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TWO  NEW  COMMEMORATIVE  COINS  ELUSIVE  FOR  U.S.  COLLECTORS 


Collecting  new  Lithuanian  commemorative  coins 
has  become  extremely  difficult  for  collectors  in  the  United 
States,  as  evidenced  by  two  recent  issues  released  by  the 
Bank  of  Lithuania. 

There  are  too  many  obstacles  in  the  way  to 
purchase  these  coins  from  the  U.S.,  the  most  biggest  being 
the  lower  mintages  and  the  fact  that  the  coins  sell  out  so 
rapidly  in  Lithuania.  By  the  time  collectors  in  the  U.S.  find 
out  about  their  issuance,  even  from  official  literature  sent 
to  them  by  the  Bank  of  Lithuania,  the  coins  have  been  sold 
out.  Most  recent  coins  have  sold  out  within  a week’s 
time— it  takes  the  mail  announcing  the  issuance  of  the 
coins  several  days  to  reach  the  U.S.  Only  if  you  check  the 
Bank  of  Lithuania  website  daily  could  you  possibly  know 
about  a new  coin  being  issued. 

With  the  adoption  the  Euro  as  the  basis  for  the 
litas,  the  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar  changes  daily.  Funds  you 
send  to  purchase  coins  on  one  day  may  not  be  worth  the 
exact  amount  the  several  days  later  it  takes  for  the  mail  to 
reach  them,  leaving  you  short  at  the  bank.  There  are  also 
unknown  postage  costs  which  must  be  added,  and  check 
fees,  as  well  as  conversion  formulas  from  Euro  to  Litas  or 
from  U.S.  to  Euro  to  Litas,  etc. 

Although  you  are  allowed  to  “wire  transfer”  funds, 
there  is  a hefty  surcharge  tacked  on  by  your  local  bank  to 
do  this,  and  therefore  you  end  up  paying  much  more  than 
by  sending  a check.  The  U.S.  Post  Office  no  longer  issues 
international  money  orders  for  Lithuania,  because  it  is 
now  in  the  Euro  influence  zone,  the  value  of  which 
fluctuates  daily. 

The  place  in  Canada  which  is  the  official 
distributor  of  Lithuanian  coins  for  North  America  only 
gets  a limited  amount  of  coins,  and  they  tack  on  a 
surcharge  to  the  price  charged  in  Lithuania,  in  addition  to 
their  postage  charges  to  the  U.S.  They,  too  sell  out 
quickly.  You  can’t  win. 

Apparently  more  Europeans  are  collecting 
Lithuanian  coins  because  it  is  one  of  the  countries  still 
producing  its  own  coins,  but  not  for  long.  So  there  is  an 
interest  in  Lithuanian  coins  by  collectors  there. 


ABOVE:  Sold  out  and  Unavailable: 
Monastery  coin  (left),  and  Lithuanian  Statute 
coin  (right). 

The  best  practical  way  now  to  obtain 
Lithuanian  commemorative  coins  is  to  know 
someone  in  Lithuania  who  will  stand  in  line  for 
you  at  the  bank  and  purchase  them  the  day  they  are 
issued.  There  really  needs  to  be  a mechanism  put  in 
place  where  U.S.  collectors  can  obtain  Lithuanian 
commemorative  coins  before  they  are  sold  out  at 
the  bank. 

The  most  recent  sold-out  commemorative 
coins  are  as  follows:  On  June  22,  2004,  the  Bank 
of  Lithuania  issued  a 50  Litq  coin  to  commemorate 
the  Pa2aislis  Camaldolese  Monastery.  This  coins  is 
part  of  the  series  “Historical  and  Architectural 
monuments  of  Lithuania”  of  coins.  This  coin  is 
.925  silver  proof,  38.61  in  diameter,  with  a weight 
of  28.28  grams.  Only  1,500  pieces  were  minted. 

The  obverse  features  the  Vytis  emblem  with 
the  standard  legend,  “LIETUVA,  50  LITIJ  2004.” 
The  “LMK”  mintmark  is  found  below  the  Vytis 
emblem.  (Continued  next  page...) 


: COMMEMORATIVE  COINS  ELUSIVE 

(Continued  from  page  1....) 

l he  reverse  shows  the  Monastery  ensemble,  with 
the  inscription  reading  “PAZAISLIO  KAMALDULIIJ 
\ IFNUOLYNAS,”  meaning  “Pazaislis  Camaldolese 

Monastery.”  . . . 

The  edge  of  the  coin  bears  the  inscription 

“ISTORIJOS  IR  ARCHITEKTOROS  PAMINKLIAI, 
meaning,  “Historical  and  Architectural  Monuments.” 

The  coin  was  designed  by  Marius  Zavadskis  and 
Rytas  Jonas  Belevicius.  Original  issue  price  was  90  litai 
with  the  box,  and  75  litai  without  the  box. 

The  latest  coin  issued  is  a 50  litq  silver  proot  to 
commemorate  the  475th  anniversary  of  the  First  Statute  of 
Lithuania  Legal  Tender  and  issuing  a coin.  It  was  issued 
on  September  14,  2004,  and  the  mintage  of  this  coin  is 
only  1,000  pieces!  It,  too  sold  out  quickly. 

The  coin  was  minted  in  .925  silver,  with  a diameter 
of  38.61  mm.  and  a weight  of  28.28  grams.  It  too  has  a 
mirror  proof  surface  with  a matte  relief. 

The  obverse  displays  an  historial  16th  version  of 
the  Vytis  emblem,  similar  to  that  found  on  the  Statute  of 
Lithuania.  The  area  around  Vytis  has  a floral  damascened 
background.  At  the  top  is  the  word  “LIETUVA,”  with  “50 
LITU”  below.  The  date  “2004”  is  just  above  “50  LITIJ  ” 
and  the  “LMK”  mintmark  above  that. 

The  reverse  also  bears  a damascened  background. 
The  center  chows  Albertas  Gostautas,  Chancellor  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  and  Palatine  of  Vilnius, 
presenting  the  Statute  of  Lithuania  to  King  Sigismund  the 
Old.  At  the  top  are  found  the  Columns  of  Gediminas  and 
at  the  bottom  is  the  Abdank,  the  coat  of  arms  of  Gostautas. 
The  coin  is  circled  with  the  inscription  “LIETUVOS 
STATUTUI  475,”  meaning  “475  Years  of  the  Statute  of 
Lithuania.” 

The  edge  of  the  coin  is  inscribed  “BUKIME 
TEISES  VERGAI,  KAD  GALETUME  NAUDOTIS 
LA1SVEMIS,”  meaning  “Let  Us  Be  Slaves  of  Law  to  be 
Able  to  Use  our  Freedom,”  which  is  a free  interpretation 
of  the  dedication  of  Leonas  Sapiega,  Chancellor  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania,  following  Cicero. 

The  coin  was  designed  by  sculptor  Petras  Repsys. 

Below  is  historical  information  on  the 
Pazaislis  Monastery  presented  by  Dr.  Laima 
Sinkunaite  in  the  brochure  accompanyng  its 
commemorative  coin.  Analogous  information  on 
the  First  Statue  of  Lithuania  presented  by  Prof.  Dr. 
Irena  Valikonyte  in  the  brochure  with  its 
( ommemorative  coin  is  on  pages  6 and  7. 


PAZAISLIS  MONASTERY 

The  Pazaislis  Camaldolese  Monastery,  founded 
by  Christopher  Pacas  (1621-1684),  Chancellor  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania,  is  a unique  monument  to 
the  Late  Baroque  style  of  architecture.  Its  mystique  and 
unique  charm  has  long  exchanted  the  onlooker. 

Near  a bend  of  the  Nemunas  River,  not  far  from 
Kaunas,  a remote  wooded  hilly  spot  was  selected  for 
the  monastery.  Having  obtaining  the  required 
approvals,  Chancellor  Pacas  signed  the  charter  for  the 
monastery  on  November  3,  1664.  Astipulation  in  the 


charter  was  that  the  12  Camaldolese  priests  were  to 
live  on  the  Hill  of  Peace  (Montis  Pads),  also,  a 
Lithuanian  priest,  Father  Jeronimas,  was  appointed  the 
first  prior.  The  Pazaislis  Monastery  was  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  being  the  prime  Camaldolese  Monastery  in 
all  of  Lithuania  and  Poland.  The  essence  of  the 
Camaldolese  Rule  was  stated  very  simply:  "To  live  in 
solitude  with  God  and  for  the  sake  of  God". 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Church  of  the  Visitation 
of  St.  Virgin  Mary  was  consecrated,  and  laid,  in  1 667. 
The  Church  was  consecrated  in  1674,  with  a solemn 
dedication  in  1712,  after  all  the  trim  and  decorations 
were  completed. 

Chrisopher  Pacas's  vision  was  implemented  by 
artisans  brought  in  from  Italy  - architect  brothers  Carlo 
and  Pietro  Puttini  to  headed  the  construction  of  the 
monastery,  Florentine  painter  Michael  Archangelus 
Palloni,  and  sculptor  Joannes  Merle  of  Lombardy. 

The  layout  of  the  monastery  was  in  accordance 
to  the  Rule  of  the  Camaldolese  Order  of  Hermits  and 
was  based  on  existing  monasteries.  However,  few 
other  Camaldolese  monasteries  can  equal  the 
rationality  and  balance  of  the  Pazaislis  complex.  It 
occupies  7.0  hectares  and  is  an  oblong  rectangle.  The 
main  access  road  coming  in  from  the  west  and  the 
gardens  to  the  south  and  north  are  in  harmony  with 
the  lay  of  the  land.  Further,  the  layout  could  remind 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  Order,  two  doves  (the  adjoining 
gardens)  drinking  from  one  cup  (the  main  portion  of 
the  complex  and  the  access  road).  The  central  axis  of 
the  complex  is  500  meters  long,  starting  in  a valley  and 
marked  by  two  granite  columns.  At  the  end  of  the 
complex  is  a belfry,  built  as  a protrusion  of  a brick  wall. 

The  church,  northern  and  southern  buildings, 
enclosed  galleries  and  the  cozy  inner  courtyard 
separate  the  monks  residences  from  the  sanctuary.  The 
architectural  harmony  of  the  Pazaislis  Monastery 
accentuates  the  spiritual  center  of  the  complex,  the 
church. 

A novalty  to  the  Baroque  style  is  the  concave 
facade  of  the  church  with  its  two  towers  and  the 
cupola.  The  decor  of  the  facade  is  restrained.  It  is 
finished  with  grey  sandstone  and  displays  the  arms  of 
the  Pacas  family.  Another  rare  deviation  for  the 
expected  architectural  norm  is  the  hexagomal 
floorplan  of  the  church. 

The  cross  atop  the  cupola  is  the  highes  point  of 
the  complex  - 54  meters  high.  The  four  chapels  inside 
the  hexagonal  church  give  the  illusion  of  greater 
spaciousness  than  is  actually  there.  Sunlight  from  the 
cupola  illuminates  the  interior,  harmoniously 
decorated  with  black  and  red  marble,  with  colorful 
frescoes  and  with  white  stucco  molding.  The  wall 
frescos  are  painted  in  warm,  pastel  colors,  the  arch 
frescoes  - in  bright,  rich  colors.  In  the  church,  the 


chapels  and  the  choir  area  are  many  unexpected 
windows  making  for  variations  in  illumination. 

The  frescoes  are  complicated  and  multilayers, 
with  diverse  symbolism,  but  harmonious  in  their 
totality.  The  various  frescoes  lead  up  to  the  main 
theme,  the  coronation  of  Mary  in  heaven  - the  fresco  of 
the  cupola.  Other  themes  depicted  are  the  Eucharistic 
sacrament  in  the  sacristy,  the  torment  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  capitula  hall,  Christian  missions  to  Baltic  lands  in 
the  late. 10  and  early  1 1 centuries  in  the  presbytery  and 
ajoining  corridors.  Only  in  the  Pazaislis  Monastery  is 
there  a depictions  of  the  Benedictine  monk,  St.  Brunon 
Boniface  of  Querfurt.  The  monk  is  linked  with  the  first 
documentation  of  the  name  'Lithuania'  in  the 
Quedlinburg  Annals  of  1009.  He  is  depicted  in  a 
cycle  of  eleven  frescoes. 

Of  particular  veneration  is  the  Pazaislis  painting 
of  St.  Virgin  Mary.  The  painting  was  given  to 
Christopher  Pacas,  the  founder  of  the  church,  by  Pope 
Alexander  VII  in  1661.  It  was  hung  above  the  alter  of 
the  monks  choir,  where  it  remained  until  1 832. 

The  monastery  suffered  greatly  during  the  19th 
century.  Retreating  soldiers  of  Napolean's  Army 
plundered  the  monestary  in  1812.  After  the 
insurrection  of  1831,  the  Camaldolese  monks  were 
sent  into  exile  and  their  property  confiscated.  The 
monastery  was  given  to  Orthodox  monks  in  1 832  and 
renamed  the  Orthodox  Monastery  of  the  Assumption. 
The  Camaldolese  wealth  and  artifacts  were  destroyed 
and  plundered  in  a variety  of  ways  between  1 832  and 
1914.  The  Orthodox  monks,  fleeing  Lithuania  1914, 
took  into  Russia  valuable  items  of  sacred  art,  including 
the  painting  of  St.  Virgin  Mary. 

The  Pazaislis  Monastery,  devastated  again 
during  World  War  I,  was  taken  over  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Casimir.  They  cared 
for  the  complex  until  its  closure  in  1948.  During  the 
Soviet  occupation,  the  monastery  served  as  an  archive, 
retirement  home,  hospital  and  a museum.  After 
restoration  of  Lithuanian  Independence,  the  monastery 
was  returned  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Casimir  in  1992. 
Since  then,  the  monastery  has  been  studied, 
conserved,  and  restored.  The  painting  of  St.  Virgin 
Mary  was  returned  in  2000. 

Despite  having  suffered  ravages,  the  Pazaislis 
Monastery  complex  has  remained  intact.  The 

monastery's  appeal  is  the  result  its  perfect  harmony 
between  the  architecture  and  its  environment,  the 
unique  and  novel  approaches  to  the  implementation 
of  its  axial  design,  and  its  highly  artistic  quality. 

Information  is  available  at  the  Bank  of  Lithuania 
Tel.  (370  5)  2 68  03  16 
Fax  (370  5)  2 68  03  14 
www.lb.lt 

The  coin  was  minted  at  the  state  enterprise 
Lithuanian  Mint 
www.lithuanian-mint.lt 


Lithuanian  Collectors  Coins 


4. 


Jogalia,  Jogalis,  Jogaila  or  what? 


Aleksandras  Radzius 


Thanks  to  the  high  definition  enlarged  photographs  presented  in  Eduardas 
Remecas's  report'  on  the  63  coins  found  in  July  of  2002  in  the  Lower  Castle  in  Vilnius 
the  14  heraldic  apostolic  cross/equestrian  figure  coins  can  be  studied  better  than  was 
previously  possible.  The  photographs  show  that  even  though  none  of  the  coins  were 
evenly  struck,  the  areas  of  weak  strikes  are  about  random.  Thus,  a possibility  is 
presented  to  generate  a composite  line  drawing  which  would  depict  the  complete 
designs  of  the  both  sides  of  the  coin.  To  this  end,  I traced  the  designs  from  one  coin, 
then  placed  the  tracing  paper  on  the  next  coin  and,  after  matching  details  visible  on 
both  coins,  filled  in  details  that  were  visible  on  the  second  coin  but  not  on  the  first.  I 
continued  in  this  manner  and  8 of  the  14  coins  provided  the  required  details.  The 
remaining  6 coins  had  details  already  obtained  from  other  coins.  Below  is  the 
consequence  of  my  work.  For  the  sake  of  excessively  rigid  honesty,  I left  unfinished 


the  10  to  11  o'clock  position  of  the  reverse  since  none  of  the  coins  provided  enough 
detail  to  fill  out  that  segment.  However  it  is  clear  that  the  legends  of  both  the  obverse 
and  the  reverse  are  identical,  a fact  noted  by  other  numismatists  who  studied  examples 
of  this  coin  type  known  previuosly  and  39*  of  which  have  been  individually 
illustrated”.  Interestingly,  the  legend  begins  at  the  6 o'clock  position  on  the 
obverse/heraldic  Apostolic  Cross  side  and  at  the  12  o'clock  position  on  the 
reverse/non-heraldic  equestrian  figure  side!  It  must  be  noted  that  the  above  depiction 
is  only  one  variety  and  only  one  die  variety  of  this  coin.  This  coin  variety  is:  equestrian 
figure  facing  heraldic  left  holding  lance.  Other  varieties  are:  equestrian  figure  facing 
heraldic  right  holding  lance;  equestrian  figure  facing  heraldic  left  holding  sword  in 
front;  equestrian  figure  facing  heraldic  right  holding  sword  in  front;  and  equestrian 
figure  facing  heraldic  right  holding  sword  behind.  With  regard  to  die  varieties  of  each 
coin  variety,  an  independent  study  and  its  own  report  is  required. 


5. 


The  value  of  such  a composite  drawing  is  that  it  not  only  provides  insight  into 
what  the  coin  would  have  looked  like  if  each  die  was  well  struck,  but  it  also  can 
contribute  to  the  clarification  as  to  the  vowels  that  went  in  the  Lithuanian  name  of 
King  Algirdas's  successor. 

Below  is  a rewrite  of  the  legends  as  they  appear  on  the  coin  and  my  deciphering 
of  it  into  modern  Cyrillic. 
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KNIAZ  can  be  deciphered  easily  enough  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  font  of  some 
of  the  early  Cyrillic  letters  differ  from  their  modern  forms.  However,  what  follows  is 
problematic.  '10'  and  'T'  seem  to  be  the  first  two  letters  and  an  'JT  and  an  'O'  seem 
to  be  the  last  two  letters  but  the  two  letters  in  the  middle  escape  me.  Per  chance  a 
scholar  familiar  with  variations  in  14th  century  Cyrillic  font  could  shed  some  light! 

For  collaborative  insight,  I offer  two  privy  seals  of  King  Jogalia  which  would  have 

been  contemporaries  of  the  coin.  The  Latin 
language,  about  40  mm  diameter  seal  had 
been  drawn  by  a number  of  researchers, 
but  all  clearly  spell  out  IAGAL.  The  full 
legend  reads:  IAGAL  DEV  GRACIA  REX  M 
LETTOV.  The  Church  Slavic  language  seal, 
about  31  mm  diameter,  whose  photograph 
I obtained  thanks  to  the  Archives  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  in  Berlin,  has  a lot  of  text  on 
the  reverse.  Unfortunately,  little  of  it  can  be 
deciphered.  A clearer  example  of  this  seal 
could  provide  the  necessary  clues  in  deci- 
phering the  two  unknown  letters.  Maybe, 
another  archive  has  a better  example  of  this 
seal  which  would  clarify  the  two  letters. 

Clarification  is  necessary  since  the  current 
rendering  of  JOGAILA  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

JOGAILA  breaks  down  into  'jo  gaila'  - 'one  should 
be  sorry  for  him'  - an  unlikely  name  for  King  Algirdas  to  have 
chosen  for  his  succesor.  I propose  jOGALIA,  which  brakes 
down  into  'jo  galia'  - 'the  power  is  his'.  Even  if  one  endorses 
the  supposition3  that  JO  is  derived  from  the  verb  JOTI  (to  ride) 

, , (Continued  on  page  7...) 


THE  LITHUANIAN  STATUTE 

H story  attests  to  the  rapid  Europeanization  of  the  Grand 
Oik hv  of  Lithuania  (GDL).  The  consensus  is  that  this  rapid 
v . jl  modernization  is  best  reflected  by.  the  high  legal 
standards  stipulated  in  the  three  Lithuanian  Statutes.  The 
yjtutes  were  binding  in  all  of  the  GDL,  a multi-national  state 
consistent  of  what  are  now  Lithuania,  Belarus  and  Ukraine. 
The  Lithuanian  Statutes  were  of  legal  significance,  but  they 
also  aided  in  the  development  of  a State  which  was 
multinational  and  incorporated  many  faiths.  Thus,  the 
Lithuanian  Statutes  are  a unique  legal,  cultural  and  a 
historical  legacy  of  a number  of  nations. 

During  the  16th  century,  Europeans  expressed  a universal 
desire  to  codify  their  laws.  This  was  a consequence  of  the 
recognition  that  the  rule  of  law  was  am  important  concept 
and  that  by  having  its  own  laws,  the  sovereignty  of  a state  is 
strengthened.  This  led  to  an  intensified  study  of  law. 
However,  in  other  countries,  codification  was  not  realised  or 
was  advanced  only  to  the  preliminary  stages.  In  contrast,  the 
Lithuanian  State  undertook  an  ambitious  codification  program 
and  issued  the  First  Lithuanian  Statute. 

A Lithuanian  Statute  was  first  announced  in  the  1501 
charter  of  King  Alexander  to  the  domain  of  Volynia.  The 
charter  pledged  to  introduce  to  "our  homeland",  i.e.,  the 
GDL,  a universal  public  legal  code,  "then  all  our  lands  will 
have  to  adhere  to  one  law  and  justice  will  be  administered 
under  one  law  in  accordance  to  the  Statute". 

The  Statute  was  prepared  in  the  chancery  of  the  GDL, 
most  likely  under  the  guidance  of  Mikolas  Radvila  (ca.  1470- 
1522),  Chancellor  of  the  GDL  and  Jonas  Radvila  (1474- 
1522),  Palatine  of  Vilnius.  The  text  of  the  FSL  was 
deliberated  by  the  Vilnius  Parliament  and  was  adopted  in  the 
summer  of  1522.  For  the  next  7 years  it  was  edited  and 
improved  under  the  leadership  of  the  new  Chancellor  of  the 
GDL  and  Palatine  of  Vilnius,  Albertas  Gostautas  (1522-1539). 
The  Lithuanian  nobility  also  participated  in  the  formulation  of 
the  Statute  and  triecf'to  legalise  as  much  as  possible  their 
rights  and  privileges  as  nobles.  The  revised  Statute  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  Vilnius  Parliament  in  the  summer  of  1529  and 
on  September  29  of  the  same  year.  Great  Lord  Sigismund  the 
Old,  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania  and  King  of  Poland  proclaimed 
the  Statute  to  be  binding  in  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Lithuania. 

The  Lithuanian  Statute  was  initially  written  in  the 
< hancellery  language  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania, 

' hurch  Slavic.  The  drafters  of  the  Statute  called  it  "The 
Aritten  Law"  (Praba  pisanie),  but  in  the  hand-written  Latin 
translation  of  1530,  it  was  already  being  called  a statute 
Statuta  seu  iura  scripta).  Since  the  Statute  stipulated  that  it 
was  binding  in  the  whole  territory  of  the  GDL  as  of  September 
29,  1 329,  numerous  clerks  worked  at  quickly  transcribing 
nany  copies  by  hand.  Of  the  nine  documented  copies  of  the 
fatute,  seven  have  survived  as  Latin  and  Polish  translations, 
he  Statue  was  translated  into  Polish  in  1532.  Paradoxically, 

" Statute,  written  and  adopted  in  Vilnius,  the  capital  of  the 
'huanian  State,  has  not  survived  in  Lithuania.  Five  copies 
are  in  Poland,  one  is  in  Germany  and  one  is  in  Russia.  The 
original  version,  in  Church  Slavic,  has  not  survived. 

The  Lithuanian  Statute  was  formulated  when  the  concept 
''  an  elected  monarchy  was  being  forwarded,  when 


humamstic  renaissance  ideas  were  being  spread  and  when 
Lithuanian  nobles,  versed  in  Lithuanian  common  law  were 
being  educated  in  the  traditions  of  the  Christian  West  All  of 
these  influences  contributed  to  the  length  of  the  Statute  It 
consisted  of  thirteen  chapters,  243  articles  were  in  the  original 
version  and  282  were  added  as  revisions.  While  the  Statute 
contains  some  archaisms,  the  concept  of  codification  was 
modern  and  the  result  is  a progressive  and  a comprehensive 
code. 


The  basic  precept  of  the  Lithuanian  Statutes  was  that  "Law 
is  the  foundation  of  a state"  and  it  is  universally  recognised 
that  the  rule  of  law  was  the  hallmark  of  the  Lithuanian  Statute, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  protect  the  rights  and  freedoms 
of  all  citizens.  Although  at  the  time,  only  nobles  were 
citizens.  As  a result,  the  First  Statute  has  recently  been  spoken 
of  as  the  'constitution  of  the  GDL  nobility',  since  the 
privileged  position  of  the  nobles,  their  mutual  relationships, 
and  their  relationships  to  the  sovereign  were  stipulated.  The 
inclusion  in  the  Lithuanian  Statute  of  a special  section 
regulating  the  status  of  women,  primarily  in  regard  to  property, 
was  a unique  legal  phenomenon  for  the  time.  Many 
documents  atested  to  the  pride  and  public  demonstrations  of 
this  pride,  that  the  nobles  felt  in  the  codification  of  their 
rights  - even  though  not  all  of  them  were  as  educated  as 
Chancellor  Leonas  Sapiega,  called  the  Solomon  of  Lithuania 
(1557-1633),  or  Andrius  Volanas  (ca.  1530-1610),  and 
would  not  have  been  in  a position  to  cite  Cicero:  "Let  us  be 
slaves  to  law  to  be  able  to  use  freedom"  or  to  formulate  the 
creed  for  the  nobility  as  well  as  Kristupas  Radvila  did,  "The 
essence  of  a homeland  is  not  a frontier,  not  restrictions,  nor 
wealth,  rather,  rights  and  freedoms". 

Considered  a benchmark  of  jurisprudence,  scholars  began 
studying  the  Statute  by  the  early  19th  century.  Waclaw 
Aleksander  Maciejowski  noted  that  such  a majestic  legal  code 
"had  not  been  available  in  Europe  up  to  that  time".  His 
contemporary,  Juliusz  Bardach,  saw  the  Lithuanian  Statute  as 
a cultural  phenomenon  of  Renaissance  Europe,  emphasizing 
that  due  to  historical  circumstances,  the  Statute  was  much 
more  progressive  than  European  feudal  codes  at  the  time.  He 
found  that  its  preeminence  was  the  result  of  the  incorporation 
of  Renaissance  humanistic  ideas  and  its  being  exclusively 
secular.  Bardack  concluded  that  the  Statute  has  not  only  a 
prominent,  but  even  an  exclusive,  place  in  Central  and 
Eastern  European  juriprudence. 

The  voluminous  First  Statute  addressed  key  legal  issues, 
i.e.,  affairs  of  state,  military,  civil,  matrimonial  and  domestic, 
welfare,  etc.  The  maturity  and  progressiveness  of  the  legal 
concepts  of  GDL  encoded  in  the  Statute  are  a reflection  of  the 
social  consciouness  in  the  Lithuanian  State.  Further,  the 
Statute,  which  was  remarkable  for  Europe  at  that  time,  atests  to 
the  legal  vitality  of  the  Lithuanian  State,  for  in  the  course  of 
60  years,  three  Statutes  were  issued  - in  1529,  1566  and 
1588. 

It  is  important  to  emphasis  that  Lithuanian  nobles  viewed 
the  structure  of  the  state  and  the  legal  system  codified  in  the 
Statute  as  guarantors  of  Lithuanian  statehood.  Indeed, 
according  to  Professor  Edvardas  Gudavicius,  the  Statute 
fostered  such  a concept  of  statehood  which  "Poland  never 
lived  up  to  in  any  of  its  codes". 

Chapter  III,  Article  I should  be  considered  the  foundation 
of  the  legal  status  of  the  State  of  the  GDL.  It  unequivicalK 
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JOGAILA  (Continued  from  page  5...) 

and  not  from  the  pronoun  JIS  (he),  my  conjecture  still  holds.  JO(T)GAILA  - 'it's  a pity 
to  ride'  is  not  as  likely  a name  King  Algirdas  would  have  chosen  as  JO(T)GALIA  - 'to 
ride  in  power'. 

Surviving  period  documents  record  the  name  as  JOGAILO  and  jUKGAILO  in 
Church  Slavic  language  texts;  as  JAGAL,  JAGALO,  JAGEL,  JAGIL  in  German  texts;  and 
as  JAGIELO,  JAGELLO,  and  JAGIELLO  in  Polish  texts3.  Also  known  are  variations 
JEGELNO,  JAGVELNO,  and  KEHILLO3.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  regardless  how 
well  we  document  the  letters  medieval  scribes  used  to  recorded  this  name,  in  the  final 
analysis  it  must  make  sense  linguistically  in  the  Lithuanian  language. 

Lithuanian  reseaches  in  the  past  had  suggested  rendering  it  in  Lithuahian  as 
JAGIELA,  JAUGALIUS,  JOGALIS,  JOGELA,  JOGELIS,  and  JOGILAS3.  It  appears  that 
Simas  Daukantas  in  1822  was  the  first  Lithuanian  historian  to  use  the  version 

JOGAILA  . I think  that  we  numismatists  have  the  obligation  to  look  for  and  to  study 
both  coins  and  seals  so  as  to  possibly  contribute  to  the  clarification  of  this  important 
detail  of  our  heritage. 

* One  of  the  coins  (#15)  in  Aleksiejunas's  paper  is  a heraldic  apostalic  cross/fish  coin,  thus  he 
illustrates  39,  not  40,  heraldic  apostolic  cross/non-heraldic  equestrian  figure  coins. 
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'Lithuanian  Catechism'  a question  is  presented  "What  is  a 
Lithuanian?",  "He  who  believes  in  freedom  and  adheres  to  the 
Statute"  is  given  as  the  correct  answer.  Thus,  even  three 
hundred  years  after  the  Lithuanian  Statute  was  adopted,  for 
Lithuanian  nobles  who  revolted  against  the  Russian  czar,  the 
Statute  retained  it  high  esteem  and  as  a symbol  of  the  CDL 
and  its  traditions. 

Although  the  Statute  was  developed  in  Lithuania  and 
established  a legal  system,  it  contained  features  common  to 
other  European  codes,  thereby  enriching  other  Central  and 
Eastern  European  cultures.  Neighboring  nations  took  note 
and  used  the  Statute  as  an  auxiliary  code.  The  Poles  referred 
to  the  Statute  in  their  courts.  When  legal  codes  were  being 
drafted  by  the  Russians  in  the  16th  and  17th  century,  they 
used  many  elements  of  the  Lithuanian  Statute  as  a model,  as 
did  the  Ukrainians  in  the  18th  century. 

The  impact  of  the  Lithuanian  Statute  on  the  legal  codes  of 
other  European  countries  is  a testiment  to  the  cultural 
exchanges  in  Europe  at  the  time,  exchanges  in  which 
Lithuania  was  an  active  participant. 


The  coin  was  minted  at  the  state  enterprise 
Lithuanian  Mint 
www.lithuanian-mint.lt 


states  that  the  GDL  is  a sovereign  state,  which  the  ruler 
pledges  to  protect  "from  disrespect  and  disgrace".  Thus,  the 
First  Statute  of  Lithuania  fused  the  rights  of  the  nobles  with 
the  statehood  of  Lithuania,  thereby  forming  a basis  for  the 
self-consciousness  of  a state. 

Lithuanian  political  development  was  such  that  the  status 
of  the  Statute  as  the  supreme  law  was  not  only  preserved,  but 
was  strengthened  in  the  18th  century.  In  local  assemblies 
(seimeliai),  nobles  required  their  delegates  to  protect  the 
authority  of  the  Lithuanian  Statute  as  had  been  done  in  the 
centuries  past,  and,  at  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
(Seimas),  not  to  agree  to  even  the  slightest  amendments  to  the 
Statute.  The  Statute's  authority  was  held  in  such  high  esteem 
that  when  the  Polish  delegates  to  the  Parliament  voted  in 
1776  to  develop  a common  legal  code  for  the  two  nations, 
Lithuanian  nobles  rejected  the  proposal  categorically.  By 
defending  the  Statute,  they  were  also  defended  their  own 
liberty  and  the  basis  for  the  independence  of  their  state. 
When  the  Poles  realised  that  they  could  not  make  the 
Lithuanians  abandon  their  Statute,  discussions  were  being 
held  at  the  Four-Year  Parliament  of  1790  to  make  the 
Lithuanian  Statute  the  basis  of  common  law  for  both  states. 
However,  these  proceedings  were  interrupted  in  1793  by  the 
second  partition  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1840,  when  the  Russians  repealed  the  Lithuanian 
Statute,  it  remained  a symbol  of  the  Statehood  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Lithuania.  In  a publication  of  the  1863  revolt,  the 


One  coin  legend  - five  interpretations  Aleksandr  Radius 


Prior  to  my  work  in  deciphering  the  legend  of  the  heraldic  apostolic  cross/ 

non-heraldic  equestrian  figure  coin  of  King  Jogalia,  four  interpretations  of  the  legend 

1 2 $ ^ 

had  already  been  published  ' ' . Lets  look  at  all  of  them  together: 
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Clearly,  some  of  the  characters  on  the  coin's  legend  and  in  the  previously  published 
interpretations  can  not  be  matched  to  letters  of  the  modern  Cyrillic  alphabet.  Thus,  I 
searched  for  medieval  Cyrillic  alphabets  and  lined  up  the  characters  of  the  coin's  legend 
that  best  matched  letters  of  medieval  Cyrillic  alphabets. 
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Next,  I took  the  letters  of  the  legend  that  Remecas  and  Ivanauskas  interpreted 
differently  than  I did,  and  lined  them  up  with  medieval  and  modern  versions  of  the  letter 
they  claim  to  see. 
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Since  the  interpretations  of  Remecas  and  Ivanauskas  did  not  seem  to  match  the  characters 
on  the  coin  legend,  I extended  my  inquiry  by  considering  Glagolitic",  Coptic",  Gothic"  and 
Mongolian  (Tartar)  alphabets  to  see  if  they  possibly  contained  characters  which  could 
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have  equivalents  to  the  Cyrillic  letters  presented  by  Remecas  and  Ivanauskas.  Alas,  my 
efforts  were  to  no  avail!  So  I limited  myself  to  Cyrillic  fonts. 

Since  is  a ( J? ),  how  could  ' Qy) ' or  ' be  interpreted  as  an  'A'?  And  if 

is  interpreted  as  ' FA'  or  'h*',  the  implication  is  that  is  an  'A'  or  an  'd  '.  It  would 
follow  then  that  the  last  letter  of  the  legend  should  be  interpreted  as  an  'A'  or  an  'd'. 
Also,  since  'M'  does  not  enter  the  Cyrillic  alphabet^till  about  the  late  1800's,  why  is  it  even 
presented  as  an  interpretation.  Actually,  why  is  ' H ' being  presented  at  all  when  the  sited 
researcher  actually  offered  the  letter  'H'. 

' (n>  ' or  'CO  ' could  be  interpreted  as  a ' fl  ' instead  of  an  'Jl'.  Making  such  an 
interpretation,  Remecas  suggests  that  the  legend  should  be  read  KNIAZ  lAGA(ILO) 
P(ECHAT).  But,  on  the  coin  KNIAZ  ( 0 ft  0=0  is  clearly  in  the  nominative  case. 

For  the  interpretation  to  be  as  Remeca  suggests,  KNIAZ  should  have  been  in  the  possessive 
case,  KNIAZIA  ( Oft  (N)  0^)  )•  Further,  to  my  knowledge,  PECHAT  is  always  at  the 

beginning  of  the  legend.  But  one  could  say  that  the  legend  does  indeed  begin  with  the 
word  P(ECHAT)  and  serves  as  the  cross  often  found  on  medieval  coins  and  seals 

indicating  the  beginning  of  the  legend.  The  difficulty  here  is  that  such  a cross  is  always  at 
the  12  or  the  6 o'clock  position  of  a seal  or  coin.  On  this  coin  the  "cross"  is  in  the  4 
o'clock  position  on  the  Heraldic  Apostolic  Cross  side  and  in  the  10  o'clock  positions  on  the 
non-heraldic  equestrian  figure  side  of  the  coin.  Further,  'Pechat',  'Sigillum'  or  'Sfragis' 

(each  meaning  SEAL)  one  expects  to  see  on  on  seals,  not  on 
coins.  On  coins  one  expects  to  see  'Moneta',  'Denga',  etc. 

Besides  our  early  PECHAT/  Greek  Cross  and  spearpoint  coins, 
the  only  other  coin  I'm  aware  of  with  the  word  PECHAT  is  a 
denga  (a  1/3  pennyweight)  coin  of  Boris,  son  of  Alexander 
(1425-1461).  Also,  seeing  'G^>'  as  a ' n ' does  not  account 
for  the  last  letter  of  the  legend  ' which  clearly  does  not  fit 
into  the  read  KNIAZ  lAGA(ILO)  P(ECHAT)  or  even  P(ECHAT) 

KNIAZ  lAGA(ILO). 

No,  certain  aspects  of  previously  published  interpretations  I could  not  find  plausable. 

It  appears  that  the  last  word  has  not  been  spoken  with  regard  to  the  legend  of  this  coin. 
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WANT/FOR  SALE  ADS 

Kur  Sale:  1936  Y-13/KM-83  1936  10  litij 

( Vytautas)  with  doubled-die  error  No.  2,  VCR#2DDO#2. 
XF  condition.  $50. 

1936  10  litq,  Doubled-die  error  No.  4. 

\ CR#4/DDR#2(3).  XF  condition.  $65. 

Frank  Passic,  900  S.  Eaton  St.,  Albion,  MI  49224. 
E-mail:  Albionfp@hotmail.com. 

WANTED:  Picture  postcards  of  Lithuanian, 
Klaipeda/Memel,  Pre-1940  only.  Send  photocopies  with 
prices  to:  J.R.  Greene,  26  Bearsden  Road,  Athol,  MA 
01331. 


LETTERS 

You  might  like  to  know  about  a set  of  fantasy 
Lithuanian  “coins,”  8 pieces  in  all,  struck  on  planchets 
similar  to  Euro  coins  and  in  the  usual  Euro  denominations. 
All  obverses  have  a picture  of  Darius  and  Girenas  and 
their  airplane,  with  reverses  apparently  the  standard  Euro 
design.  I might  also  add  that  a similar  one  exists  for  Latvia 
with  the  obverse  carrying  a picture  of  the  Liberty  Statue  in 
Riga.  It  is  unknown  whether  such  a set  exists  for  Estonia. 
The  accompanying  pictures  are  not  very  clear  but  seem  to 
have  the  English  words  ‘Trial  Piece”  and  French 
equivalent  “Essai”  in  the  legend. 

The  seller  on  EBay/deutschland  stated  there  were 
30,000  of  each  set  struck  and  had  a reserve  of  29  Euro 
(U.S.  $37.00).  Apparently  he  sold  them  immediately. 

I wrote  the  Bank  of  Lithuania  to  inquire  if  they 
knew  anything  about  these  “coins,”  but  they  have  not 
replied.  Do  you  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  LNA  have 
any  information  about  these,  where  to  purchase  them,  and 
so  on?  —Harvey  W.  Oshrin,  Vista,  CA.  E-mail: 
Hwomd@aol.com 

[Editor’s  note:  Yes,  these  are  fantasies,  but  very  timely. 
Also  on  E-bay  recently  there  was  another  so-called 
“Lithuania  Pattern  Euro  Coin  Set”  offered.  This  one  was 
in  a professional  holder  with  the  coins  showing  through 
plastic  like  the  Mint  of  Lithuanian  might  make.  The  Vytis 
emblem  on  these  is  very  embellished  and  no;  the  State 
Emblem  of  Lithuania,  which  would  not  be  allowed  on  any 
Euro  coins.  The  packaging  is  in  English  and  Lithuanian 
and  states.  “No  coin  has  a legal  tender  value.”  There  are  8 
coins  in  the  set.  We  are  illustrating  them  here.  Although 
fantasies,  they  are  interesting.  Check  www.ebay.com  to 
see  if  there  are  any  more  listed.  Starting  bid  on  this 
particular  one  we  are  illustrating  was  $19.95.] 
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